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WHAT IS ESPERANTO? 

BY DR. L. L. ZAMENHOF. 



" Waksaw, November 28th, 190S. 
" To the Editor of The North American Review: 

" With pleasure I received your valued letter of October 30th, and, in 
accordance with your request, I send you herewith an article on Espe- 
ranto. 

" In the name oi all Esperantists, permit me to convey to you heart- 
felt thanks for your resolution to make a systematic campaign on behalf 
of our cause in your famous Review. If you succeed in creating wide- 
spread adherence to our cause in America, future generations will be 
grateful to your Review, for already no one doubts that a neutral in- 
ternational language is one of the greatest needs of mankind. 

Very respectfully, 

L. L. Zamenhof." 

The editors of The North American Eeview have asked 
me to tell their readers something about Esperanto. I do so with 
pleasure, especially since I foresee that among the many readers 
of the Eeview there must surely be a great number of persons 
who will gladly join our movement and work for it with energy, 
because of its vast significance for all mankind. 

Until now our cause has been but little known in America. 
Although it has become known and has made friends in nearly 
every city in Europe, it has until quite recently remained almost 
a stranger in America. Only of late a certain movement in favor 
of Esperanto has begun in the United States. But I am abso- 
lutely certain that once begun there that movement will spread 
with the greatest rapidity. Knowing as I do the progressive 
character of the Americans and the great energy with which 
they are accustomed to work for a cause, if only they have found 
it good, I feel certain that, though somewhat tardy in embracing 
Esperanto, they will soon come up with Europe. I firmly be- 
lieve that before long America will be the centre of Esperanto, 
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because for no region in the world does Esperanto mean so much 
as for the countries of America. The reader will see that readily 
as soon as he realizes what Esperanto is. 

Esperanto is a neutral language, extraordinarily easy to learn, 
the property of no particular nation, but belonging with equal 
right to the whole world. Esperanto has two aims: a practical 
aim, and an ideal. We shall consider both of these aims sepa- 
rately. 

The purely practical aim of Esperanto is to make people who 
speak different languages understand one another. Every one 
knows that when people of different nationalities come together 
they stand before each other as though they were deaf-mutes. 
Both are human beings, both made in the same image; both 
have the same organs, the same intelligence, habits and desires; 
and yet neither can understand the other, and they stand there, 
strangers, as though they belonged to different species. Each 
of them possesses an admirably developed brain, by means of 
which he can perceive and experience everything under the sun; 
each has a language by which he can express everything in the 
world. And yet these two proud lords of creation, half -gods, 
who entertain a hope of communicating with the inhabitants of 
other planets, stand there helpless, unable to exchange the 
simplest ideas. What a pathetic and ridiculous position for in- 
telligent men of the twentieth century ! 

In olden times man lived chiefly among people of his own race 
and country. All other countries were quite foreign to him, and 
in those days it was no great privation. But to-day, when the 
railways and telegraph unite the whole world, when almost every 
one is compelled, for purposes commercial, scientific or other- 
wise, to cultivate understanding with other nationalities, our 
deaf-mute state becomes ever more and more painfully felt. 

The rich, who have much time as well as money, may learn 
some foreign languages; to the majority, however, that is de- 
nied. But even those few children of fortune who have the 
means of learning foreign tongues can, after all, acquire but a 
very few. The rest of the world is even to these a sealed book. 
How much time does not the educated man waste in the acqui- 
sition of a few foreign languages, and to how much better pur- 
pose could not that time be employed in acquiring positive^knowl- 
edge, if only there were some one international language that 
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a man could learn aside from his native idiom ! On every hand, 
nowadays, we have international congresses for the discussion of 
questions scientific, social and so on. But how pathetic is the 
condition of those participators in the congresses who do not 
understand one another! 

For a long time the world has felt the great need for some 
universal tongue by means of which all nations could easily 
understand one another. Many theorizing attempts have been 
made in this direction during the past two centuries, but only 
recently has anything like a practical solution of the problem 
appeared. 

What manner of language can become universal? Perhaps 
one of the national tongues ? But although some nations (espe- 
cially the French and the English) keenly desire that their re- 
spective languages become universal, no one now doubts that the 
thing is absolutely impossible. For that nation whose language 
is accepted as international would very soon be ruler over all 
others, and in time would engulf them all. And that, clearly, 
is a state of affairs which, particularly at the present time, when 
even the smallest nations are developing self-esteem, the other 
countries would not dream of permitting. The days when coun- 
tries swallowed each other up have passed, apparently never to 
return, and the chauvinistic hope of French or English speaking 
nations to force their respective tongues upon all the world is 
already not only egotistical and unjust, but also quite impossible 
of fulfilment. 

Shall some dead language, such as Latin, ancient Greek or 
Hebrew, be adopted? But those languages are so fearsomely 
difficult, and are, moreover, so little calculated for the needs of 
modern life, that serious investigators have long since abandoned 
this. idea. But even though the whole world agreed to adopt 
some dead language, and even though all the Powers on earth 
exerted themselves to carry out this resolve, it would still re- 
main but an academic resolve, never to be realized in practice. 
For we all know that throughout the civilized world students in 
schools and in colleges study Latin for many years, and yet can 
any of them speak Latin ? They cannot express even the simplest 
phrases in that language. Compare a person who has studied 
the artificial language Esperanto for ten weeks with a person who 
has .studied Latin for ten years, and you will find that while the 
vol.. olxxxtv. — no. 606, 
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one can express everything well and fluently, the other cannot 
express even the simplest ideas ! 

There remains, then, but one solution of the problem: For 
international use some artificial language must be chosen that 
by its complete neutrality will offend no nation, and that by 
virtue of its extraordinary ease, its great flexibility and rich- 
ness, is easily learned and exceedingly useful to persons of all 
lands and conditions. 

Is such a language possible? You have undoubtedly heard 
that an artificial language is impossible. Time was when every 
one was of this opinion, and during the first few years Esperan- 
tists encountered nothing but ridicule. But now that it has made 
gigantic strides, and the most important men in every country 
have declared themselves friends of the Esperanto language, folk 
are somewhat more chary of ridicule. But even now many keep 
repeating that an artificial language is a Utopian dream; that 
a language is an organic entity, and cannot be constructed in the 
study; that an artificial language is an absurdity, etc., etc. 

It is not my purpose to engage in academic combat with these 
"profoundly scientific" and "very reasonable" opinions of 
people who discuss with Jove-like mien matters they know nothing 
about. If men decline to inform themselves upon themes which 
they discuss (and their class is very numerous), then it is futile 
to combat their opinions. To these I shall say nothing. But to 
those who listen with respect and credulity to these quasi-scien- 
tific authorities and then quote them, I shall say this: Instead of 
blindly repeating divers meaningless phrases, investigate for 
yourselves. Go to one of the Universal Congresses (which occur 
annually) and there you will see and hear and be convinced. 
There you will see assembled thousands of persons of the most 
widely divergent nationalities, from all quarters of the globe, 
conversing with one another admirably, understanding each other 
excellently. Ask those people how much time they devoted to 
Esperanto. What you see and hear there will be your best pos- 
sible answer. 

Already Esperanto has a fairly large literature. More than 
thirty different journals are published in that language; many 
thousands of persons all over the world correspond and converse 
by means of it. In almost every city of Europe, as well as in 
other parts of the world, Esperanto clubs have been established. 
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So that, instead of listening to absurdities touching the impossi- 
bility and futility of an artificial language, take up some Espe- 
ranto text-book and judge for yourself. 

Not only is Esperanto a neutral language, but it is also 
musical, flexible, rich and wonderfully easy. In a few weeks, at 
the most, every one is able to master it completely and to speak 
it fluently. But I recommend that you take up the first Espe- 
ranto text-book that comes to your hand; then all will be made 
clear to you. I shall only quote a small fragment of Esperanto 
text so that the reader may see how it appears:* 

" Al Vi, ho potenca senkorpa Mistero, 
Fortego, la mondon reganta, 
Al Vi, granda fonto de Pamo kaj vero 
Kaj fonto de 1' vivo konstanta, 
Al Vi, kiun 6iu malsame prezentas, 
Sed 6iu egale en koro Vin sentas, — 
Al Vi, kiu kreas, al Vi, kiu regas, 
Ni pregas." 

I have now discussed the practical side of Esperanto. But 
aside from that, Esperanto has a far more significant aspect — 
the ideal. And before I discuss this point I wish to state that 
while most people will doubtless employ Esperanto because of 
its practical utility, the aim for which Esperanto was created is 
the ideal one, namely, to unite humanity more closely. Espe- 
ranto is not a patented commercial enterprise; it belongs to no 
one nation, to no business association. The Third Article of the 
official " Declaration " accepted by the first Esperanto Congress, 
bearing upon the nature of Esperanto, reads as follows: 

" Since the author has from the very outset renounced all private rights 
and privileges to this language, therefore Esperanto is no one's property, 
either morally or materially. The material possessor of this language is 
the entire world, and every one has the right to publish all manner of 
works in and about this language, and to employ it for any and all 
purposes. As spiritual lords of this language will be deemed those per- 
sons who will be recognized by the Esperantist world as the best and 
most talented writers in this tongue." 

The brotherhood of mankind is the object for which Esperanto 
was created, and the reason why Esperantists always so obsti- 

*The accent is invariably on the second last syllable,- " c" is pro- 
nounced like " ts," and " § " like the English " j,'« ' ' 
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nately and self-saerificingly fight for their language, despite the 
attacks and the ridicule they suffered during the early years. 

It is well known that the greater part of the mutual hatred of 
mankind is engendered by the fact that they do not understand 
one another. If some one speaks to me in my own language I 
feel that he is spiritually akin to me, even though he may dwell 
in a far country ; but if he speaks another tongue, he is a stranger 
to me, even though he dwell in the same town with me. We 
cannot now foresee whether or not the time will come when all 
mankind will speak one language and constitute one family. But 
it is surely self-evident that when all men speak, besides their 
native tongue, the same international language and therefore un- 
derstand one another easily, share a common literature and work 
out common ideals — there can be no doubt that then international 
friendship and peace will be far more assured than by the very 
best of treaties. All the world's wars are waged not against ter- 
ritories (for no one wishes to destroy or to carry away any par- 
ticular piece of ground), but only because on this or that bit of 
soil some one nation wishes to force its language, m ann ers and 
customs upon another. But as soon as an international language 
has sufficiently spread throughout the world, then, sooner or 
later, the time must come when man will see the full abomina- 
tion of forcing his language and manners upon other people. 
Then every one will speak his native tongue only with his friends 
and nationality (for Esperanto has not the slightest intention 
of crowding out existing national languages) ; but in communi- 
cating with foreign lands and people he will use the neutral 
lnnguage. Then the horrible strife which we see among the 
different nationalities, as in Russia, Austria, etc., will soon dis- 
appear. 

But upon this point, which demands long explanation, I can- 
not speak in the present essay. I would, however, say this: The 
civilized lands of Europe (particularly those noble humanistic 
countries, France and England) may always continue to earn 
praise as unselfish pioneers on behalf of the idea of a larger 
humanity. But I am, nevertheless, convinced that the actual 
golden light of Justice and Brotherhood among the nations will 
come not out of chauvinistic Europe, where almost every spot of 
land bears the name of some tribe; where, naturally, each of 
those sections are regarded as the exclusive property of its par- 
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ticular tribe, and those not of that tribe born within that terri- 
tory are regarded as strangers. No, that light must come out of 
great, free, democratic America, where all countries bear neutral 
geographic names, and with equal right are the property of all 
their honest citizens, irrespective of birth, religion or the par- 
ticular idiom they employ in their home life. But absolute equal- 
ity — which has become a kind of Americanized goddess — and 
voluntary federation of all countries on the American Continent 
— the hope of many of the best men in the Western Hemisphere 
— will be completely attainable only when a neutral language will 
come into use for general communication. This will give the 
various nationalities the power to live without forcing each other 
out, and will enable them to follow the first principle of all 
future civilized powers, namely, that "Every citizen has the 
right to worship according to his conscience, and to use what 
language pleases him best." 

My readers, I trust, are not afraid that Esperanto will ever 
demand of them to forswear their mother-tongue and to sup- 
plant it with an artificial language. Nor need they fear that 
Esperanto will crowd out from public life the official language 
of the country (as, for instance, English in the United States), 
which all citizens voluntarily and gladly employ. Esperanto 
hopes to become merely the uniting international language in 
those regions where various tongues are struggling for suprem- 
acy, or where one nationality is trying to force its language upon 
another. Esperanto will never disturb the inner life of nations, 
it will never aim to force itself upon those who do not need it, 
for Esperanto is, and will always remain, the language of free- 
dom, neutrality and international justice. 

Oh, Americans, this language, whose ideal is the future union 
of mankind, we hand on to you in the name of freedom, peace 
and justice, for which the forefathers of most of you suffered 
so much. 

Br. L. L. Zamenhof. 



